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FUTURE OF’ OVERSEAS BASES 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REQUEST for direct, 

stand-by authority from Congress to dispatch armed 
forces to help countries of the Middle East repel Com- 
munist aggression has turned attention to the overseas 
military bases which, in case the call came, would enable 
the United States to deliver assistance in good and effective 
measure.. Meanwhile, another Eisenhower request—for 
funds to station abroad six new military units trained to 
use tactical atomic weapons—has stirred Soviet propa- 
gandists to lash‘out with fresh fury against this country’s 
maintenance of bases in Western Europe, the Middle East, - 
and the Far East. Those bases, in Moscow’s eyes, are be- 
coming “springboards for atomic warfare on vast expanses 
from Europe to the Far East.’”’ The nations concerned are 
warned that if they tolerate such use of their territory, they 
will lay themselves open to atomic retaliation in wartime. 


Red fulminations may make small countries close to the 
Soviet Union inclined to place restrictions on the base 
privileges extended to the United States, but this country 
is hardly likely to be frightened from existing bases by 
threats from the very direction in which the danger lies. ° 
Assuming that the allies stand firm, Americans will not 
move out until the bases are no longer needed. That will 
be only when the Communists change their tune, if ever, or 
when technological advances make foreign bases largely 
‘unnecessary. Although the latter day seems to have been 
‘brought within sight by missile developments and by such 
_ events as the recent non-stop round-the-world flight of 
three Air Force planes, defense authorities continue to 
stress the vital present need of overseas bases. 


GLOBAL REACH OF MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR BASES 


The United States today has a network of military in- 
stallations extending around the world—the product of° 
-World War II programs, which began with the destroyers- 
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for-bases deal with Great Britain in 1940, and: of the post- 


war rearmament drive that followed establishment of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1949 and the out- 
break of Korean hostilities in 1950.!_ Because the Defense 
Department makes available no all-inclusive compilation of 
overseas defense posts, the precise number of American 
bases abroad is not publicly known. From such informa- 
tion as has been published, however, it is believed that 
overseas installations of substantia] size total about 200, 
of which air bases form the majority.” 


Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker gave some indication 
of the size of the U.S. military establishment abroad when 
he told a Senate Appropriations subcommittee, May 9, 1956, 
that “Over 40 per cent of the Army is stationed overseas.” 
Funds devoted to military construction outside the United 
States likewise point to the magnitude of the system of 
American bases on foreign soil. Of the $2.1 billion author- 
ized by Congress last’summer for military public works 
spending, $502 million was earmarked for construction 
abroad and $498 million for classified installations; many 
of the projects in the latter group are probably overseas. 


FACILITIES IN CARIBBEAN; NORTH ATLAN‘‘IC, ARCTIC 


American bases in the Caribbean area—at foreign sites 
and in Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal Zone—are among 
those closest to the United States itself. At Guantanamo 
Bay, on Cuba’s southeastern coast, the United States long 


has had a naval station, a naval air station, and a naval . 


supply depot. Port of Spain, Trinidad, is the site of U.S. 
naval air facilities, and Bermuda is host to an American 


naval station and an Air Force base. A naval air station’ 


at Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, supports amphibious train- 


ing and guided missile operations; Ramey Air Force Base, ° 


a Strategic Air Command installation, also is located in 


Puerto Rico. Farther south, in the Canal Zone, the Army, 


Navy, and Air Force all maintain facilities. 


Air Force installations predominate in the North Atlantic : 





‘See “Overseas Bases,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1951, pp. 435-452. 


* The Defense Department advised the House Armed Services Committee on Feb. 11, 
1955, in response to a House resolution, that the armed forces had “approximately 
950 military installations” outside the continental United States. That number in- 
cluded posta manned by as few as five men. In testimony before a Senate Armed 
Services subcommittee, May 24, 1955, Maj. Gen. L. B. Washbourne said that by mid- 
19567 the Air Force would have “346 principal operational, traiv-ing, locistic. and 
research installations . . . 186 in continental United States and 160... in overseas 
locations.” The totals did not include “over 2,000 ancillary installations, such as 
communications sites, navigational aids, radar stations. and classified locations.” 


Sept. 6, 1956, p. 25. 
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’ and Arctic regions. Pepperrell Air-Force Base, outside St. 


John’s, Newfoundland, serves as headquarters of the North- 
east Air Command. *Harmon at: Stephenville, where a 
fighter interception squadron is stationed, is another major 
Air Force base in Newfoundland. A naval air station at 
Argentia, Newfoundland—built during World War II, de- 
commissioned after: the war, and reactivated in 1954— 


-accommodates both Navy and Air Force units. 


The Air Force maintains installations also in’ Labrador 
and Greenland. Those in Greenland include a highly pub- 
licized base at Thule and two less well-known bases at 
Sondrestrom and Narsarssuak. At Keflavik, Iceland, some 
4,000-5,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel man a 
base which, by reason of its location, is considered par- 
ticularly vital to the security of the United States. Keflavik 
ig a ferry stop‘for short-range jets, the home of a fighter 
squadron, a base for riaval patrol planes, and a radar warn- 
ing center. 


Army, NAvy, AND AIR ForRcE BASES IN WEST EUROPE 


As the area which includes the principal frontier be- 
tween the free and Communist worlds, Western Europe’ 
contains more of the American-manned overseas bases than 
any other region. The extent of the installations there was 
emphasized last spring when the Air Force alone sought, 


“authorization for construction projects at 65 European loca- 


tions, of which 21 were at classified sites. 


U.S. Air Force and Army units are stationed at more 


than 20 bases in the United Kingdom. Principal Air Force , 


installations in the British Isles include facilities at Bent- 
waters, “Lakenheath, Mildenhall, Sculthorpe, Shepherds 


“Grove, Upper Heyford, and Woodbridge. Air Force bases 


are maintained in France at Chateauroux, Chaumont, Laon, 
and about half a dozen other’places; a network of ordnance,, 


* engineer, and supply facilities also has been built up. 


Five U.S. Army divisions—two ‘armored, two infantry, 


_and one airborne—are deployed in West Germany, along 


the Iron Curtain. It has been reported that six American 


. battalions in Germany are armed with atomic cannon, seven 


battalions with Corporal missiles, and an unspecified num- 
ber with Honest John missiles? The U.S. Air Force has 





* Anthony Leviero, “The Army's Case Against Fortress America,’ The Reporter. 
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around-a dozen bases in the country, one of. which—Bitburg 
A.F. Base—has been identified as the site of a Matador - 


. pilotless bomber squadron.‘ 


In Italy the Army maintains various camps, a supply 
depot (at Leghorn), and a small mobile combat force armed 
with missiles at an undisclosed location in the northern part 
of the peninsula. The Navy has a large base, headquarters 
of the Mediterranean fleet, at Naples, and air facilities 
nearby at Capodichino Airport. 


Now under construction in Spain is a vast network of 
Air Force bomber and supply bases and Navy fleet, air, - 
and supply installations, some of which are expected to be 
in operation by this spring and others not until mid-1958 
or’later. The Strategic, Air Command is to have three. 
bases—at Torrejon, northeast of Madrid, which will serve 
as U.S.A.F. headquarters in Spain; at Moron, southeast. of” 
Seville; and at Sanjurjo-Valenzuela, north .of Saragossa. 
The Navy is building at Rota, across the bay from Cadiz, 
a combined sea and air base; the harbor will be able to 
accommodate the largest carriers, and the airfield the larg- 
est carrier-based planes. The Navy is to have ammunition 
dumps and supply depots‘at Cartagena on the southeastern 
coast and at El Ferrol in the northwestern corner of Spain.. 
When the complex of bases, depots, radar networks, and | 
pipeline facilities is finished,’ it is expected that between 
10,000 and 12,000 U.S. military personnel: will be needed - 
to man the installations. - ° 


Portugal last June put. two air, bases at the disposal of 
the United States and other members of the North Atlantic 
alliance. A key air base in the Azores has long been used 
by U.S. forces; the agreement covering its’ operation -is 
now in process of renewal. 


AMERICAN BASES IN NORTH AFRICA AND MIDDLE EAST. 


The United States has built a large concentration of air 
and naval bases in North Africa—five in Morocco.and one 
in Libya. Major Moroccan installations include strategic 
bomber bases at Ben Guerir; near Marrakesh, and at Sidi 
Slimane, northeast of Rabat. - The’air base ‘at Boulhaut, 
between Casablanca and Rabat, has been inactive most of 
the time. Fighter squadrons are stationed at Sidi Slimane 
and at Nouasseur, southwest of Rabat. Nouasseur is the. 


*J. J. Haggerty, Jr., “Missile Base in Germany,” Collier's, Aug. 19, 1955, pp. 23-25. 
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site also of .a huge materiel base which serves as the cen- 
tral supply depot, for the entire -Moroccan theater. North 
of Rabat, near Port Lyautey, the Navy has an air facility, 
a fleet intelligence center, a communications installation, 
and an ordnance facility. 


At Tripoli, in Libya, which lies between Egypt and 
Tunisia, the Air Force has a major base. Wheelus Field 
-is headquarters of the 17th Air Force and the site of a 
large supply depot. Far to the east of Libya, at Dhahran 
in Saudi Arabia, a small U.S. force mans a base which was 
. built to accommodate heavy bombers but which is main- 
tained at present on only a stand-by basis. An dgreement 
. concluded between the United States and Saudi Arabia in 
1951 allowed’ planes to land there but not to use the base 
‘for military exeréises. 


STRATEGIC INSTALLATIONS IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


All three American armed services maintain numerous 
bases in the Far East. Two Army divisions remain in 
Kored. An Army division and a Marine regiment are 
stationed in Japan; the number of Air Force bases there 
is believed still to run to nearly a score.’ Important Air 
Force installations in the Tokyo area are located at Kis- 


*. arazu, Tachikawa, and Yokota. Other air bases on the 


* main island of Honshu include Itami, near Osaka; Komaki, 
near Nagoya; Niigata, on the western coast; and Misawa, 
_ near the northern tip. On the southernmost island of - 
Kyushu there is an Air Force base at Itazuke; on the. 
northern island of Hokkaido, a fighter base at Chitose is 
only minutes by jet from the nearest Soviet -base in the 
- southern Kuriles. 


Major Navy bases in Japan are located at Sasebo, in 
western Kyushu, and at Yokosuka on Tokyo Bay; both 
‘formerly main bases of the Japanese Navy, they have ship- 
yard and ordnance facilities and are capable of providing 
a large variety of services for fleet units. Naval aviation 
facilities in Japan include the naval air station. at Atsugi, 
near Yokohama, which supports carrier and Marine avia- 
tion operations, and the naval air station at Iwakuni, in 
southern Honshu, from which patrol planes are dispatched . 
on their missions. 


- Okinawa, U.S. ‘besten in the Western Pacific, forms a 
5 “A" Guide ‘to — Bases Overseas,” The Times (London), July 13, 1956, p. 14. 
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crucial link in the chain of island bases that stretches from 
the Aleutians to the Philippines. More than 30,000 Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine personne] are stationed there. 
Fort Buckner is headquarters for the Ryukyu Command, 
of which Okinawa is a part. The principal Air, Force in- 
stallations, accommodating both fighters and bombers, are 
at Kadena and Naha. Kadena, said to have the longest 
runways in the Far East, is a major Strategic Air Com- ° 
mand base. Naha is the site also of a ‘Navy base, which 

has facilities for naval aircraft. , 


The United States has nearly two dozen. installations in 
the Philippines. Although most of them are inactive, sev- 
eral rank among the most important overseas bases. In the 
Subic Bay area, northwest of Manila, the Navy is building 
up a vast base complex which ultimately will cost more than 
$250 million. It includes ship repair- facilities, a supply 
depot, a communications facility, and.a naval air station. 
The air station, which is at Cubi Point, was commissioned 
last July and is said to be the Navy’s largest overseas avia- . 
tion facility. Another naval air station, at Sangley Point’. 
southwest of Manila, serves as a-major seaplane base. 


Chief among the three Air Force imstallatioris in the 
Philippines is Clark Air Force Base, north of Manila, where 
two interceptor squadrons and between 5,000 and 6,000 
men are stationed. The United States obtained 99-year 
leases to the Philippine bases under an agreement: signed 
in 1947, but negotiations for implementation of the accord 
have not yet been concluded. A stalemate over expansion 
of certain bases and over the question of jurisdiction for * 
crimes committed in U.S. military areas brought a recess 
of the negotiations last December. 


Remaining major U.S. bases in the Pacific are on Amer- 
ican territory at Guam in the Mariannas and Oahu in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Navy installations on Guam include 
harbor facilities, a naval air station, a supply depot, and a . 
communications facility. The Air Force has two Guam 
bases: Andersen, a Strategic Air- Command field, and. 
Northwest Guam. On Oahu the Navy has a huge base at 
Pearl Harbor, a naval air station at Barber’s Point, and a 
Marine air station at Kaneohe. The principal Army post 
is near the middle of the island at Schofield Barracks. ° 
Hickam Air Force Base, outside Honolulu, is the major air 
installation. ~° : 
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Military installations in Alaska include a number of im- 
portant Air Force bases, among which: are Elmendorf, near 
. Anchorage; Eielson, near Fairbanks; and Ladd, just out- 
_ Side Fairbanks. There are naval stations and naval commu- 
nications stations on Kodiak Island and at Adak in the 
Aleutians. Army headquarters are at Fort Richardson, 

near Anchorage. 





Threats to U.S. Tenure in Key Base Areas 





THE UNITED STATES has no problems.of tenure con- 
cerning its bases in’ Alaska and Hawaii; it is less fortu- 
nately situated in such foreign territories as Iceland, Mo- 
‘rocco, Saudi Arabia, Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 
‘Popular or governmental antagonism to the United States 
has. imperiled retention of vital bases in some of those 
places. Native displeasure has been manifested by public 
demonstrations, or other forms of pressure have been 
‘applied in an effort to induce Americans to go home. 
Base agreements long accepted without question have been 
brought up,for re-examination and subjected to’ conditions 
- that stall negotiations. 


Even in Western Europe is have been signs from 
time: to time that the welcome for U:S. troops has worn 
thin. As a member of Congress has said: 

It is somewhat of an abnormal situation for large numbers of 
nationals from one nation to be quartered in another nation even 
though the nation is friendly. It is a difficult arrangement. It 
brings on frictions and misunderstandings and problems. These 
‘problems : . . are inherent in the situation and they are inevitable. 

* It seems to me that when the danger of war recedes, regardless of 


the attitude of the government, the attitude of the people must 
inevitably be:*“Americans, go home.” 6 


A combination of anti-colonialism, nationalism, and Com- 
munist propaganda has been at the.root of most of the 
threats to continued American occupancy of foreign bases. 
Nowhere have those factors been combined more menac- 
ingly than in the Arab countries. The general Arab belief 
that the United States favors: the cause of Israel has been, 
. used to fan ariti-American feelings in Saudi Arabia. Tradi- 





“ , ®Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), chairman, House Appropriations subcommittee 
on Air Force appropriations, at hearing, May 21, 1956. 
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tional American friendship . for Susie has served to 
inspire distrust of Americans in Morocco. American differ- 
ences with the Nasser regime in Egypt have been exploited 
to bring increasingly strong anti-Western, pro-Egyptian 
pressures to bear on Libya. And in view of the general 
unrest all over North Africa, the security of U.S. bases 
there cannot be taken for granted. 


UNCERTAIN STATUS OF MOROCCAN AND ARABIAN BASES 


The future of the strategic American bases in Morocco 
was put in jeopardy by French recognition of Moroccan 
independence. France had bought the land for the bases |. 
and leased it to the United States rent-free after the out-- 
break of the Korean war in 1950., Morocco was still‘a 
French protectorate at that time, and France did not offici- 
ally notify the Sultan’s’ government’ of the lease. When 
Morocco undertook in May 1956 to assume the international 
obligations contracted in its name by France, the Franco- 
American air base accord was excepted from the agree- 
ment. Moroccan spokesmen have asserted that, inasmach 
as they are officially ignorant of the status of the bases, 
the old accord must be communicated to the Sultan’s gov- 
ernment before it can open direct negotiations with. the 
United States for a new pact. 


Widely publicized reports last spring said the Moroccan 
government would ask a yearly rental of $430 million for’ 
the bases—approximately the amount it cost to build them 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej insisted on June 8, how- 
ever, that the reports were without foundation. Secretary 
of the Air Force Donald A. Quarles said on Sept. 21, after” 
conferring with Moroccan leaders in Rabat, that he had 
established “a good basis” for negotiations ; he expressed 
confidence that an agreement not “too” expensive” for either 
side could be worked out. 


Two factors are likely to complicate efforts to reach a 
new understanding. The first is France’s responsibility, - 
under the 1950 Franco-American agreement, for the secu- 
-rity of the bases. The question of whether she can continue 
to guarantee that security in an independent Morocco has 
not been resolved. A U.S.-Moroccan agreement conse- 
quently may have to await development of a new military 
relationship between France and Morocco. The second 
complicating factor is Morocco’s apparent wish’ to link a 
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‘new base agreement to large amounts of economic aid 
from the United’ States. “ There have been strong indica- 
tions that, far from wanting the Americans to go home, 
the .new Moroccan government wants only to negotiate 
the most advantageous possible settlement.. - 


The future of the U.S. air base at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
has been uncertain since last spring. The 1951 agreement 
under which the United States received the right to use 
the airfield expired in June 1956, but permission was 
granted for American forces to continue operations there 
ona temporary basis. Negotiations for a new agreement, 


; begun in May 1956, have: not yet produced an accord. 


One of the issues in contention is Saudi Arabia’s desire 
to.step up arms purchases in the United States. The ex- 
pired’ agreement allowed purchase of weapons from this 
country on a so-called cash-reimbursable basis. .The United 
States reportedly informed Saudi Arabia last July that it 
was willing to discuss further sales on that basis. But 
Washington is understood to’ have indicated at the same 
time that it would not pay rent for the Dhahran airfield. 
Its position was. that maintenance of the base benefited 
Saudi Arabia as well as the United States. Another point 
in dispute is Saudi Arabia’s ban on stationing of certain 
U.S. servicemen at Dhahran. Entry into Saudi Arabia 
of Jews of any nationality is forbidden, and the Saudis 


have declined to make exception for members of thé Amer-. 


ican armed forces.” 


OPPOSITION TO ENLARGEMENT OF BASES IN Far EAstT 


* Anti-Americanism manifested on Okinawa has grown 
in part out of native longing for return of the island ‘to 
Japanese rule. Students in Naha, the capital, staged hostile 
demonstrations last year, and late in December Kamejiro 
Senaga, Okinawa’s leading leftist and anti-American agi- 
tator, was elected mayor of Naha. 


The peace treaty between the United States and Japan 
left the Ryukyu Islands, of which Okinawa is the largest; 


: under the full control of the United States until such time 


as this country should move to place them under United 
Nations trusteeship. “Residual sovereignty lies with Japan,”’. 
former Assistant Secretary of State (now Sen.) Thruston 





7A Senate resolution of July 26, 1956, opposed foreign discrimination against U.S. 
citizens on religious grounds. 
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B. Morton explaitied in 1955, “but the United States will 
retain the power to administer, legislate, and adjudicate over 
these islands until it appropriately relinquishes this power.” 


A more concrete type of native opposition to the Okinawa 
bases has centered around disputes arising from requisi- 
tioning of land for military use. The armed forces already 
have taken over about 50,000 acres, or one-seventh of 
Okinawa’s total area and one-fifth’of its arable area, and 
expect to take possession of still more acreage. The owners’ 
have been discontented with the type and Amount of pay- 


; ments for use of the land and have been agitating for annual 


payments equivalent to the value of potential crops.® 


Gen. Lyman, L. Lemnitzer, US. Commandér in the Far 
East, flew to Naha from Tokyo.on Jan. 4 to announce a new ° 
land policy. He said that he had ordered a review of all 
military land needs “with a view to reducing .. . existing . 
requirements wherever possible and . . limiting new acqui- 
sition to an absolute minimum.’ Lemnitzer said also. that ~ 
he had ordered new appraisals of requisitioned land that 
would result in far larger payments to the native owners 
than they had been re¢eiving.® 


Residents of the main islands ‘of Japan have protested 
use of land for military purposes on numerous occasions in 


. «the past few years. U.S. Army officers were forced to 


call off artillery practice near Mt. Fuji temporarily in May 
1955, when local villagers, who considered the area sacréd, 
and non-resident union members staged demonstrations. 


A more serious problem has been posed by the persistent 
Japanese opposition to taking land for expansion of certain . 
air bases, particularly those at Tachikawa, Yokota, Kisa- 


razu, and Niigata. Resistance became so intense in August 


1955 that the Tokyo government was‘ obliged to issue a 
special statement. It thereby sought to convince the public ~ 
that the expansion was not for construction of nuclear 
bomber bases, that the planned extension of runways would 
be held to an absolute minimum, and that fair compensa- 
tion would be paid to persdns forced tp vacate the land. 





* Robert T. Stevens, then Sesseteny of the Army, told a Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee, May 17, 1955, that the Okinawans actually were “far more interested in 
the land than . .. in any price they get for it.” 

® Robert Trumbull reported from Naha in the New York Times of Jan. 20 that the- 
announcement of sharply restricted land acquisition and of plans to increase payments 
to native owners had allayed much unrest. - 
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. The following month, however, several thousand residents 
of Sunakawa, the town nearest the Tachikawa base, and 
trade unionists from Tokyo demonstrated for two days in 
an attempt to halt land surveying for enlargement of the 
airfield. When efforts were made last October to survey 
land needed for further expansion of the Tachikawa base, 
an estimated 3,000 villagers, unionists, members of parlia- 
- ment, and students turned the surveyors back nearly every 
day for two weeks.'° By the middle of the month, after 
several hundred persons’ had been injured in clashes with 
the police, the surveying. was called off. 


ICELAND’S CHANGE OF HEART.ON CLOSING OF U.S. BASE 


Although continued occupancy of the strategically im- 
portant Iceland base has now been assured, the narrow mar- 
- gin by which the United States succeeded in holding on to 
the base last year was a reminder of the relative insecurity 
of tenure at overseas bases in general. Iceland on Aug. 1 
_gave’ Washington notification to withdraw the American 
forces which had been stationed at Keflavik since 1951; 
following such notification, under provisions of the defense 
agreement negotiated by the United States-as an agent for 
NATO after outbreak of the Korean war, the troops would 
have had to pull out by February 1958. The action of Ice- 


- _land’s government was in conformity with a resolution 


adopted by the Icelandic parliament in March 1956 calling 
for withdrawal fromthe country of all Nato forces." 


_ + Officials explained that when Iceland had become a party 

to’ the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, it had stipulated 
that no foreign troops were to be stationed on its soil. 
American forces had been admitted in 1951 only because 
the international situation was then so menacing that such 
‘a step was required for’ mutual defense of the NATO region. 
‘Easing of tensions after the Geneva summit conference, 
however, had led Icelanders to believe*that the threat to 
“their security had diminished and conditions had returned 
to what: they were in 1949. Iceland therefore wanted to 
resume its earlier status with respect to foreign troops. 


Some of the reasons behind Iceland’s request for with- 





%” A. T. Steele reported from Japan in the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 13, 1956, 
that residents of Sunakawa feared that Tachikawa might become an atomic air base. . 
Steele quoted the mayor, who was directing the resistance, as saying: “We don’t 
want the same thing to happen here as happened in Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 

1 The only Nato forces in Iceland were U.S. forces. 
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drawal of U. S. forces were omitted from the official explan- 

ations. For one thing, the presence of: more than 4,000 
American servicemen in the midst of a population of only 
120,000 persons was a constant irritant.’2 For another,- 
_ the Progressive and Social Democratic parties in Iceland, 
after campaigning on a pledge. to get American forces out 
of the country, won the largest number of seats in elections 
on June 24 and, together with ‘the Communists, formed a 
new government. A, British boycott of Iceland’s fishing © 
‘industry, which led Iceland to start selling fish to the 
U.S.S.R., also had an important effect on the apy and - 
on public opinion.'* ; 


The Soviet Union’s savage repression: of the Hungarian 
uprising late in 1956‘brought a change of heart on both 
popular and official levels iri Iceland. The State Depart- 
ment finally was able to announce on Dec, 6 that the gov- 
ernments. of the Unitéd States and Iceland had concluded 





that “Recent developments in world affairs and the con-.. - 


‘tinuing threat to the security of Igeland and the North 
Atlantic community call for the presence of [American] ° 
defense forces in Iceland.” .Terms of the 1951 agreenient, 
though modified to some extent, were left substantially 
unchanged.'4 





Possible Decline in Need for Foreign Bases 





THE ROLE of overseas bases in defense strategy will be 


affected in the future, as in the past, by both technological * © 


and political factors. On the technological level, continu- 
ing improvement of missile weapons is bringing closer the 
day when a nation will be able to wage war’in distant places 
from its home territory. On the political level, the con- 
tinuing search for ways to solve the problems of security 





2 Foreign Minister Emil Jonsson of Iceland characterized it last October as com- 
parable to the stationing of six million foreign troops in the United States. At the 


same time, an American reported after a visit to Ice’and last summer: “There is no - 


need to apologize for the be havior of our . . . troops there; ip fact, they have behaved 
quite well.”"—Porter McKeever, “How to Throw Away an ‘Air Base,” Harper's Mage- 
zine, October 1956, p. 39. 


%8 McKeever pointed out in the article cited in the preceding footnote that American 
purchases of fish from Iceland also had declined: “‘The $3 million we did not spend on 
fish ... [in 1955), as compared with the year before, was far more potent politically 
than the $15 million we did spend on the air base.” 


“% Washington announced on Jan. 4 that a $4 million loan had been granted Iceland 
for its import and economic development programs. 
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and disarmament has given rise to proposals that> may 
result eventually in abandonment of.some of the American 
‘ bases in Europe. . 


Poland’s bloodless revolution and the violent revolt in 
Hungary have created a situation in which the Soviet Union, 
realizing that the armed forces of certain of its satellites 
are more likely to prove liabilities than assets, might con- 
sider it advantageous to withdraw Russian troops behind 
its own borders. Consequently, interest has been renewed 
in suggestions that a demilitarized zone be created in Cen- 
tral Europe to serve as a buffer between the Soviet’ Union 
and the West. . 


A statement on disarmament, sent by Soviet Premier 
-Bulganin to President Eisenhower and the heads of other 
western governments last November, proposed, among 
other things, a “considerable reduction within 1957 of their 

- forces stationed on the territory ’of the NATO and Warsaw 
pact countries”; liquidation within two years:of all bases 
of one country on the territory of another; and aerial. 
reconnaissance of a strip of territory extending nearly 500 
miles east and 500 miles west. of the Iron Curtain. 


Secretary of State Dulles said at a news conference, 
Dec. 19, that the United States had no plans to reduce its 
forces in Europe, but he added that Washington was “very 


open-minded ‘to any suggestions . . . as to the status— 
whether neutralization or otherwise—-of satellite countries, 
which would take away any fear... by the Soviet Union 


that it would be physically or militarily endangered if it 
facilitated this evolution to independence.” West German 
Chancellor Adenauer asserted on Jan. 11 that a demilitar- 
ized zone, while not solving the problems of world peace or 
.German reunification, would help to reduce tensions: 


At the Geneva conference of foreign ministers in the 
autumn of 1955 the United States, Britain, and France . 
had proposed limited demilitarization of a zone on both 
sides of a line running between a reunified Germany and . 

. the countries of the Soviet bloc.'* Howev er, complete with- 





% The Soviet Union has been a strong advocate of liquidation of Seachem bases, 
especially since it returned its naval base at Port Arthur, Manchuria, to Red China 
* in May 1955 and its naval base at Porkkala, Finland, to Finland in September 1955. 7 


Soviet Defense Minister Zhukov told newsmen in Moscow, Sept. 18, 1955: “We have . 
, decided to liquidate bases in general. The sooner others follow our example, the better 
*it will be for peace in our opinjon.” . < 

° % See “European Security,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1955, pp. 717-718. 
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drawal of U.S. forces from Europe was not suggested: If 


this country were to give up its European bases and the‘ 
US.S.R. its satellite bases, Western Europe still would be ° 


within reach of Soviet intermediate-range bombers and mis: 
siles whereas the United States would have to rely on 
weapons of much longer range to reach Russia. 


: ADVENT OF MISSILES FOR.DELIVERY FROM HOME Bases . 


Perfection of intercontinental missiles, capable of pene- . 
trating the frontiers of the most remote enemy, .will pre- 


sumably reduce the need for overseas bases. Certain air 
bases thus will tend to lose strategic importance as long- 


range missiles are more fully developed. Air Force officials ° 
disclosed last summer’ that they expected the missiles of, 


the future to replace piloted aircraft for about one-half of 
the missions of the Strategic Air Command. 


According to one recent report, the’ Air Force, as the 
result of a “break-through,” is nearly ready to test the 
Atlas, an intercontinental ballistic missile capable of carry- 
‘ing an H-bomb warhead.'* The Atlas is said to be capabie 
of traveling. more than 8,000 miles an hour, of reaching an 
. altitude of 1,000 miles, and of landing.within five miles of 
* the center of a target 5,000 miles away. Like the. Titan, a 
similar type of missile now under development, thé Atlas 
is a ballistic missile. Poweretl by rockets and guided only 


until it climbs above the atmosphere, it will then glide for’. 
* hundreds of miles before starting to descend. 


The so-called air-breathing missile is closer to operational : 


use. Powered by a jet engine and possessing wings, it is 
in many respects simply an unmanned plane. . The Air 
Force is developing two’ air-breathing missiles, the Snark 
and the Navaho.- Air Force Secretary Quarles advised a 
Senate subcommittee last May that both would have “range, 
accuracy, and load-carrying capabilities at least as good as 
the ballistic missiles’ although the ballistic missiles would 
be harder to intercept. 





77 At guided missiles conference held at Air Force Association convention, New 
Orleans, Aug. 2, 1956. 

% “No more inventions are needed for production of a workable ICBM. No great 
bott’enecks or shortages of talent, materiel, or money are at hand to hold up develop- 
ment, the missile planners say. . . . Mass production of that long-awaited weapon is in 
sight now, with the basic design set, the factories starting to be constructed, reliable 
rocket engines already being tested, the testing of whole missile prototypes scheduled 
to begin soon.”—‘The Missile Race: Is U.S. Winning?” U.S. News & World Report, 
Jan. 4, 1957, pp. 42, “4. z 
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miles but a speed of only 600 miles an hour, has been under- 
going flight tests at Patrick Air Force Base in Florida for 
some time.!® Northrop Aircraft, Inc., which manufactures 
the missile, announced on Jan. 22 that it was now scheduled 
for operational assignment to Strategic Air Command units. 
Eger V. Murphree, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense for guided missiles, told the American Rocket 


. Society on June 18, 1956, that the Navaho would represent 


considerable improvement over the Snark; trade journals 


* have reported its speed at around 2,000 miles an hour. 


The Navy also has developed an air-breathing missile, 
the Regulus, which can be launched from cruisers, carriers, 
or submarines; it can carry an atomic warhead against 
targets on land several hundred miles away.” Ten vessels 


are reported to be equipped with Regulus missiles at the 


present time. The Defense Department announced on Jan. 
12 that the Navy was undertaking development of an inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile, the Polaris, that could be 
launched from a submerged submarine at targets as far 
distant as 1,500 miles. It had been reported earlier that 
work was under way on another 1,500-mile-range missile, 
the Triton, also capable cf being launched from a sub- 
marine. 


Although the range of the Navy weapons is considerably 
below that of the intercontinental missiles, it is extended’ 
by the range of the launching ship. It has been noted that 
any potential target on the surface of the earth is within’ 
1,700 miles of the sea and therefore, at least theoretically, 
within range of a missile-launching naval vessel. 


ADVANTAGES OF AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AS MOBILE BASES . 


The new super aircraft carrier embodies the most ad- 
vanced example of a mobile naval weapon. Citing the 
advantages of these floating bases before a Senate Appro- 


A test model launched early in December gave an unexpected demonstration of 
the missile’s intercontinental range by getting out of contro! and presumably crashing 
in the jungles of Brazil some 3,000 miles distant. After more than a year of negoti- 
ations, Brazil on Jan. 21 granted this country the right to establish a missile tracking 
station on the island of Fernando de Noronha, 125 mi'es off the northeast coast of 
Brazil. The island, site of a U.S. air base in World War II, lies near the lower end 


of an American missile testing range which extends 5,000 miles from Florida into the 
South Atlantic. 


™C. C. Furnas, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development, told 
a Senate subcémmittee, May 16, 1956, that the Regulus cou'd be launched against 
“shore-type targets” from a ship standing “over 100 miles off shore.” Vice Adm. 
Daniel E. Barbey (ret.) noted in the Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 22, 1956, that 
guided missiles had been fired from U.S. submarines “at ranges in excess of 200 
miles” for nearly three years. The Regulus was said in the New York Times Maga- 
gine, Jan. 6, 1957, to have a range of “about 500 miles.” 
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priations subcommittee last May 10, Secretary of the Navy 
Thomas said: 

These carriers are fully integrated floating airfields ies two 
runways, hangars, barracks, machine shops, fuel storage, warehouse 
facilities, . . . and hospital. We need permission from no one to 
take these mobile air bases any place on any part of the 70 per cent 
of the earth’s surface that is sea water. With them we need no 
base rights and have no problems of real estate or sovereignty. . . 


Mobile air bases such as the Forrestal-class carrier are hard 
targets to find and harder to hit.... Each carrier... has its own 
anti-aircraft defenses. . .. Carriers will not be targets for long- 
range missiles, which must necessarily follow a fixed trajectory. 
Knowing ... [the] location [of a task force] this afternoon will 
be of no value to an aggressor tomorrow, for by that time... 
[it] could be hundreds of miles away. 


Two giant carriers, the Forrestal and the Saratoga, are 
now operating; a third, the Ranger, was launched last 
September; and three others of that class have been author- 
ized. In addition, the Navy has many smaller carriers, and 
funds to build a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier are in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for fiscal 1958.2! Nuclear 
power will make aircraft carriers more self-sufficient oat. 
ing bases than ever. 


Secretary of Defense Wilson informed a Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee, May 8, 1956, that the Navy had in 
operation “15 large carriers, all of which carry aircraft. 
with an atomic capability.” Two days later, Secretary of 
the Navy Thomas advised the subcommittee that there 
would be “few important targets in the world” that the 
Navy, using its newest planes, “could not reach with atomic ~ 
weapons.” 


CONTINUED EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN BASES IN U.S. PLANNING 


Sens. Long (D-La.) and Morse (then R-Ore.) asserted 
in a report to the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
early 1953 that the United States, instead of itse!f main- 
taining a vast network of bases overseas, should “‘concen- 
trate on building airfields, supply depots, and naval instal- 
lations in friendly and allied countries ... [and] rely upon 
our allies to guard and maintain . . . [them] until Amer- 
ican reinforcements could arrive in the event of a great 
global conflict.” 





™ Rear Adm. Albert G. Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, told a Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee on May 31, 1956, that the Navy was building or planning 17 
nuclear-powered vessels—15 submarines and a guided-missile cruiser in addition to the 
aircraft carrier. 
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We can understand the wisdom of maintaining perhaps a dozen 
important defense bases at remote points in the world from which 
American operations could be expanded. . . . However, we cannot 
understand a program which has 100 or even 200 groups of men 
in units of 2,000 to 5,000 sitting idly in the muck and mire of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Arctic Circle, waiting for a war 
which we hope to avoid. . . . Mobility of American reserves is a 
better answer to the threat of Communist aggression at remote 
points than an attempt to station and maintain enough American 
boys at sparsely settled outposts to defeat a major enemy assault 
upon such points. - . 


An expert in aviation and air warfare studies has writ- 


ten: “In the air age, ... [U.S.] mobile air-atomic strength 
can be the equivalent of 19th century British naval power: 
.. . American troops, . . . stationed in 49 countries... , 


can be withdrawn to a major extent and stationed in this 
country, leaving a ring of dispersed and lightly manned 
stand-by bases around the Soviet periphery.” * 


Most authorities believe, however, that, barring a general 
political settlement between the major power blocs, the 
United States will have to retain its network of overseas 
‘bases for some years. It is conceded that the Navy’s ship- 
based air and missile power is a powerful auxiliary to 
strategic air power, but it is not considered a substitute. 
As for long-range missiles, Secretary Quarles has testified 
that although the Air Force is rushing their development, 
it believes that manned bombers will be “important .. . 
for many years to come.” 72 In view of such factors, there- 
fore, many experts are of opinion that the United States 
will continue to need a system of bases to deal with small 


wars and help provide a deterrent to another world-envelop- 
ing conflict. 


It is generally assumed that the main deterrent to attack 
possessed by the United States today is the Strategic Air 
Command’s ability to inflict massive retaliation on an ag- 
gressor. §S.A.C.’s “principal ready striking force” now 
consists of its B-47 medium bombers, its aerial tankers, 
and “an extensive overseas base complex.” Although the 
capacity of the Air Force to send its bombers all over the 
world from bases on the North American continent is 
growing steadily, “For a number of years, .. . [its] strik- 





2T. F. Walkowicz, “Strategic Concepts for the Nuclear Age,”” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1955, p. 127. 
™ Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commanding General of the Strategic Air Command, has 


said that the intercontinental missile will not be the ultimate weapon but only 
“another weapon in our arsenal.” 
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ing power can be made fully effective only with the use of 
overseas bases.” 24 , 


Test exercises by B-47s last December indicated that they 
could fly missions as long as 17,000 miles but only by re- 
fueling in mid-air from tankers that took off from bases 
far beyond the continental limits of the United States. 
The non-stop round-the-world flight of three B-52 heavy 
bombers, completed Jan. 18, 1957, demonstrated, according - 
to the Air Force, its “capability to drop a hydrogen bomb 
anywhere in the world.” But the B-52s, which are now 
replacing the old B-36s, also were refueled in the air an 
unspecified number of times in the area of various overseas 
bases. 


™ Under Secretary of the Air Force James H. Douglas, in statements submitted to 
Senate Armed Services subcommittee, Mar. 20, 1956, and May 24, 1955 
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